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TABLE 2.20 Required Action Initiation Times for Various CO2

C02 Limit (ppm)
	Initial Growth
	Rate of Annual
	Carbon Emissions

	1.5%/yr
	2.5%/yr
	3%/yr

500
	2005
	1995
	1990

600
	2025
	2010
	2000

700
	2040
	2025
	2010

SOO
	
	2035
	2020

^Sources Perry (1982).

^For example, if a global limit for C02 in the atmosphere of 500

ppm is to be met, and emissions are growing at the outset by 1.5%/year,

actions to reduce the share of fossil fuels would need to begin in the

year 2005.  If emissions are growing by 3% in the coming decade and we

wish to meet a limit of 500 ppm, policies to discourage use of fossil

fuels might need to become effective as early as 1990. These action

initiation times are for transitions away from fossil fuels judged by

Perry to be of intermediate difficulty.

2.2.4.5 General Comments

Studies that attempt to include feedback from C02 concentrations to
energy policy are in their infancy. A particular problem is the con-
fusion and combination of "positive" and "normative" approaches.  In a
"positive" model, the attempt is to describe how a system will behave
under given boundary conditions. In a normative approach, one sets up
a policy goal or objective function and then asks how the system ought
to behave in order to optimize the objective function. While the dis-
tinction is seldom clearly delineated in global energy models (see
particularly the comment on Lovins above), potential confusion is most
likely to arise concerning the class of models discussed in this
section. For the most part, the best interpretation would seem to be
the following: the energy systems are based on a positive description,
and C02 constraints are viewed as alternative normative policy
constraints. However, assumptions of inaction (or absence of feedback)
at very high levels of C02 emissions are also in a sense normative.

A second issue concerns the actual limits imposed. While the
limitation of a doubling of CO2 is the policy most often analyzed, it
does not arise from a well-developed line of reasoning. An ideal (or
even a "good") set of C02 policies will depend on the costs and
benefits of climate change and C02 controls; costs and benefits are
so poorly understood that no clear line of policy stands out as
appropriate (see Schelling, Chapter 9).

In terms of conclusions, the Nordhaus, CEQ, and Perry studies seem
to be largely consistent in their projections of what emission trajec-